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ABOUT ART JOURNALS. 

The Aldine, now in its ninth volume, has steadily endeav- 
ored to assist not only in the art education of the people, but also 
in the gratification of their artistic tastes and sensibilities. With 
this purpose in view it has spared no reasonable expense nor any 



rivals ; on the contrary, it is more than glad to welcome any and 
all honest co-workers in the same field. 

It is well known to our readers that we have little space for 
and seldom indulge in criticisms, adverse or otherwise, on con- 
temporary literature of any sort ; but we must cheerfully com- 
mend to our readers as an art work well worth their consideration 




THE ROMANCE OF AN UMBRELLA. — After G. Pern at. 



possible amount of care in order to give its readers engravings 
from pictures by prominent artists, both American and European, 
which should best represent the art progress of the whole world, 
and should at the same time give its subscribers, at a small cost, 
a picture galler;f^e;C^ery year not only pleasing to look upon at the 
moment, but well^worth preservation. Acting in this spirit al- 
ways, actuated by the idea of making real art as cheap as it can 
be made, consistently with sound business principles, to the com- 
munity at large. The Aldine has not feared, nor does it fear, any 



the Portfolio, which is edited by Philip Gilbert Hamerton, Esq., 
and is published in this country by Mr. J. W. Bouton, of No. 706 
Broadway. Mr. Hamerton, who is quite as positive and — as 
many of us think — quite as correct as '' the Oxford undergradu- 
ate " of Thackeray's time, in his opinions has written the very 
least possible amount of nonsense and the very greatest amount 
likely to be written of solid sense. Unlike Mr. Ruskin, Mr. Ham- 
erton can see some merit in more than one painter, and his criti- 
cisms have therefore the merit of unexpectedness, even if they 
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might seem not to have that of impartiality. And when we 
speak of impartiality, let it be understood that we do not impute 
to Mr. Hamerton any unworthy partiality, for we believe him 
guilty of no such fault any more than we could think him amen- 



which another has done, and, by consequence, he has a right to 
be more or less caustic in his remarks on all artists. 

The Portfolio devotes itself chiefly to etchings from celebrated 
pictures, or from pictures by celebrated artists ; and, while the 




THE PRINCESS AT THE SPINDLE. — After A. Tschautsch. 



able to the charge of any other form of stealing. Mr. Hamerton 
is, however, very clear and positive in his expressions of opinion, 
and this clearness and positiveness naturally lays him open — as 
it does Mr. Ruskin with better reason — to the charge of preju- 
dice. We have yet to see, and we imagine that our readers will 
be with us in the opinion, that Mr. Hamerton has ever indulged 
m any laudation of one artist to the discredit of the good work 



previous volumes have been devoted to the works of the old mas- 
ters, the present volume is, we are assured, to give prominence to 
the works of contemporary artists, with appreciative essays by 
Mr. Hamerton and contributors on matters of contemporary art 
and the lives of artists of the present day. The style of illustra- 
tion adopted by the Portfolio is chiefly that of the reproduction 
of etchings and line engravings by the heliogravure process, and 
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there is certainly no work in which so fine specimens of that pro- 
cess can be found. The list of artists to be represented, too, 
gives evidence of the value which the Portfolio will have to those 
interested in art. Aldine subscribers who take it can compare 
the relative excellences of wood-engraving printed in the best 
style, and the processes used by the Portfolio. 



ABOUT BELLS. 

Ah, listen to those bells ! and, while Hstening, let us talk a 
little of bells, which have been known from earliest times. The 
Hebrews, the Egyptians, the Romans all employed them. But 
their use in churches, to announce the hours and ofifices, goes back 
no further than the sixth century, although some pretend that the 
first was employed by St. Paulin, Bishop of Nole, who lived in 
409. The first bells were made of bronze or brass, the only metal 
known to antiquity, and it is still of brass that the bells of our 



louse in 1 500 decided that the right of baptism of a bell belonged 
only to a bishop, and that a simple cure could not aspire to the 
honor without special license. To be god-parent was equally 
disputed, and the greatest personages held it an honor to give 
their name to these godchildren who through ages would perpet- 
uate those names. Parishes profited by this desire to extort large 
sums in order to furnish their bells with considerable weight and 
sound, and cited with pride the colossal bronze of their church. 

The largest bells known to our day are those of Moscow and 
Pekin, each weighing 120,000 pounds ; those of St. Etienne at 
Vienna, and of Notre Dame at Paris, 26,000 pounds each ; and 
that of St. James, at Compostella, in Spain. The famous one of 
Rouen, Georges d'Amboise, godson of the cardinal of that name, 
was melted during the Revolution. A wide-spread prejudice says 
that bells to possess the '* silvery sound " must contain a certain 
quantity of silver. It is for that reason that the '' bell pennies," 
with the image of Louis XVL, struck in 1789, were formerly so 
sought for. One will comprehend that in order to give the ring 
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days are manufactured, although many essays have been made to 
substitute another metal than bronze for their manufacture. One 
may have seen, in the great Exhibitions of Europe, bells made of 
cast steel from the factories — or, rather, foundries — of Krupp, 
the celebrated maker of instruments less pacific. Steel bells pos- 
sess a particular sonorousness that equals fully that of bronze. 
Large bells of glass have also been made, which, by their great 
thickness, present a solidity above all danger of breaking, and 
possess a ring leaving nothing to be desired on that head. Fin- 
ally, there exist bells of gold and silver. After the taking of 
Pekin there was preserved in the French camp a large golden 
bell, taken from the emperor's palace, and served — oh, what a 
downfall ! — to call the troopers to their soup. But, perhaps to 
please the poets, who have called bells ''the sonorous brass," 
bronze is most generally employed in their making. 

If from the sixth century people have been called to church 
by the sound of bells, it was not until the tenth century that the 
custom of baptizing them had its rise. The first ceremony of the 
kind was performed by Pope John XIII. in 965. Upon his exam- 
ple bells were baptized everywhere, and the custom was so abused 
that it became necessary to regulate it. The council held at Tou- 



desired in the church bells, the quantity of silver consumed must 
be enormous. And one can be as sure that the crown pieces de- 
manded formerly by the founders to mix with their metal were 
absorbed more by the furnace of their throats than by that of 
their crucibles. Most churches were not content with one bell ; 
many had two or three of different sounds or notes, producing a 
certain harmony when put into motion. A few had chimes tuned 
according to a chromatic scale of two or three octaves. But the 
chime, of Flemish origin, is above all the appanage of the cath- 
edrals of Belgium and of Holland, the French churches content- 
ing themselves to sounding all together. 

In former days church bells were thought to possess certain 
privileges and virtues much in doubt to-day. *' Vivos voco, mor- 
tuos ploroy fulgurem frango" says the Latin verse — '* I call the 
living, I mourn the dead, and I break the lightning." The belief 
that gave to the bell that pretended faculty of driving away the 
electricity, has caused many accidents and gathered many vic- 
tims. The movement of the bell, the undulations of sound, on 
the contrary, attracted the clouds charged with electric fluid ; the 
ringer was killed, the bell broken — but no matter ! As soon as 
the damage was repaired as well as might be, the sound of the 



